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Thanks for the memory 


Postal people share tips on how to remember 


You have just been introduced to a 
woman at a party and five minutes later you 
find yourself in the embarrassing situation 
of talking to her with no idea in the world 
what her name is. The next day your den- 
tist’s office calls to inform you that you 
missed your appointment and will be 
charged for it anyway. You look up a word 
in the dictionary for the thousandth time, 
even though the last time you looked it up, 
you vowed you would never again forget 
how to spell it. 


=... Sound familiar? All of us depend on our 


memories, and most of us forget important 
things at some time or other. We drive ourselves 
crazy trying to remember someone’s name or 
where we last put our glasses, yet most of us 
don’t know what steps to take to improve our 
memories. To find out how to beef up memory 
skills, we decided to ask some of our own ex- 
perts for their advice. 

Most postal people have to rely on their 
memories to do their jobs effectively. But almost 
anyone in a post office will agree that when it 
comes to memorization, the champs are our dis- 
tribution clerks, particularly those who handle 
incoming secondary mail on the letter-sorting 





ois 


machines (LSMs) or manual distribution cases. 
We've asked a sampling of these clerks, plus 
other postal people—a letter carrier who re- 
members apartment numbers and a window 
clerk who never forgets a face—to share their 
techniques for developing a good memory. 


d no Distribution clerks 
Fest in who handle incoming secon- 
dary mail must remember large 
ik. of information. They sort 
mail by carrier route, both manually and 
by machine. To appreciate what they do, just 
consider that they must memorize route 
schemes, some with more than 80 carrier routes 
and as many as 1,000 memory items. They not 
only must remember which street is part of 
which route, but they also must often remember 
the house numbers, because the same street can 
run through many different routes. That means 
that these clerks must know that 542 Spring 
Street is in carrier route 419, but that 1547 
Spring Street is in route 422. And LSM operators 
must be able to recall this information and key 
the route number into the machine as letters 
pass by them at nearly one per second. 

Clerks who sort outgoing mail are no slouches 
in the memory department either. They don’t 
have to learn carrier routes, but they must learn 
city schemes, which means they have to re- 
member which streets are in which ZIP Code, so 
they can sort uncoded mail. When they sort 
outgoing mail on the LSM, they must remember 
various “hold-outs”—mail that requires special 
keying, such as foreign mail, mail for the IRS or 
big utility companies. They must me memorize 
the case for exten Soi pe Sesrs 


years before becoming a window clerk. She 
learned her schemes by making up elaborate 
stories using the names of streets in the routes. 
She says that the more outlandish the stories 
were, the better she remembered the schemes. 
“For instance,” she says, “I had a route with 
streets named Beaver, College, Humboldt, 7th, 
Orchard, Overton, 4th and the 200-800 block of 
Chestnut St. So I made up a story that went: 
‘Seven Beavers ate all the trees in the Orchard, 
so they went to College where they ate 200 
Chestnut trees. They were arrested and fined 
$800 and given four months in jail. They hum- 
med “We shall Overcome” as their jailers bolted 
their door.’ ” 

Lawrence Sturm, a clerk from the Santa Rosa, 
CA, MSC, once took a course to help him im- 
prove his memory. Based on the use of visualiza- 
tion, the course advised using memory pegs. 
“You create an image in your mind and peg the 
item to it,” says Sturm. “For instance, if you have 
the name of a street which is the same as some- 
one you know, you picture that person.” 

He also uses the power of positive thinking to 
help him remember. “I take one route and 
memorize it quickly. Once you have one route 
memorized, you use the skills you acquired to 
help you remember the second one, building 
your confidence as you go because you already 
know one route. It’s a positive feedback system 
of learning.” 

Linda Austin, who has been a city distribution 
clerk at the Santa Rosa MSC for almost five years, 
also thinks confidence helped her improve her 
memory. “I'm sure most of my difficulties in 
training were due to a lack of confidence,” she 
says. “Once I made up my mind that I could 
learn the scheme and really believed that | 


Some of Austin’s memory tips include visualiz- 


“ing the carrier on the route, discussing memory 
ee et ee ee 
cl ging yourself.” 
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VO raring the time to learn 

—,) 60 about her customers is Rose- 

ne mary Harriott’s method for culti- 

79? vating a good memory. A registry and 
9e Express Mail clerk at the Minneapolis, MN, 
Main Post Office, Harriott thinks memorizing 
makes her job easier. She has a lot of repeat cus- 
tomers and tries to associate their names with 
their faces the first time they come for their 
mail. One of her methods is to repeat the cus- 
tomer’s name and company to herself, “I say to 
myself, ‘Here comes Dan from Prudential, and 
that way I remember what company he’s with 
and the next time he comes in, I can get his 
mail while he is still approaching the window.” 
She thinks customers appreciate that kind of per- 
sonal service. 

Harriott doesn’t think there is any magic to re- 
membering names and faces. She believes it’s 
simply a matter of taking the time and develop- 
ing a system for trying to remember them. “I’ve 
read articles on memory development,” she says. 
“You start out by using the person’s name in 
your conversation with them. You have to do it 
the first time you meet them and then continue 
to use their names the first several times you 
talk to them. It seems to work.” 

She also uses word association to help her re- 
member customers. “I have a customer named 
Todd, and when I see him, I think of the film 
process Todd-A-O, or if I meet a Michael, I con- 
nect the name with my son Michael.” 

She doesn’t think developing her memory on 
the job has helped her at home. Her method for 
remembering important events like birthdays 
and anniversaries is the same as it’s always been: 


“Write it down.” 
gf? 


BO Thomas Kapes has a 
eu lot of apartment buildings 
ing on his two-mile route in Elizabeth, 
ow NJ, with 140 of his 838 customers 
living in one building. Remembering the 
names of customers and which apartment build- 
ing they live in is an important part of his job. 
He says apartment numbers are often not listed 
with the address, and in buildings of 100 to 200 
apartments, a good memory is essential. “In 
fact,” says Kapes, “a good part of my job comes 
down to memory.” 

How do he and other carriers remember the 
countless details about hundreds of customers 
they serve and the thousands of pieces of mail 
they deliver? Every morning before they go out, 
carriers sort the mail, weeding out wrong ad- 


dresses and remembering who's on vacation, 
who wants their mail held and a hundred other 
details about the people on their routes. Kapes 
has a simple system for remembering his cus- 
tomers and where they live: “I take the time to 
get to know them,” he says. 

When new people move to his route, he in- 
troduces himself and right from the start tries to 
associate their names with their faces and their 
addresses. Then, if mail comes misaddressed or 
with incomplete addresses, he can usually match 
the mail with the right customer. He once had a 
letter addressed simply to “Aunt Claire” at a 
large apartment complex. Because he knew the 
people in the building and remembered that 
there was only one Claire, he was able to deliver 
happy birthday wishes to “Aunt Claire” from her 
young niece. “People complain about the few 
letters they get that take a day or two longer,” 
he says, “but they never mention the letters we 
deliver that would never be delivered at all if we 
didn’t correct the address.” 

One of the major problems for carriers is 
when customers with the same narhe live in the 
same building. Kapes delivers to one apartment 
building inhabited by 12 families named Kim, all 
unrelated. When the apartment number is in- 
cluded in the address, there is no problem, but 
that doesn’t always happen, so he has to try and 
remember which family is which. He tries to as- 
sociate the first name with the apartment 
number, so that he can deliver the mail to the 
right Kim. He usually does this by combining the 
person’s name with the apartment number in a 
sentence or phrase. After 20 years of delivering 
mail, the memory association comes naturally for 
Kapes, “It’s like tying your shoes,” he says. 
“You've done it so many times, you do it auto- 
matically.” 

Carriers also rely on each other’s memories to 
help them deliver mail to the right customer. 
Different carriers often deliver to different sec- 
tions of the same street; for instance, Kapes has a 
street on his route which five other carriers also 
deliver to. So when mail comes in with an ad- 
dress in a carrier’s section, but with a name the 
carrier doesn’t recognize, he or she will ask 
other carriers who deliver to that street, “Is this 
your customer?” 

Remembering which customers are on vaca- 
tion or want their mail forwarded also comes 
naturally to Kapes, but he realizes that for some- 
one not as familiar with his customers as he is, 
it’s not so easy. To help substitutes who work 
his route, he always tapes a list of vacation 
holds, forwards and other important notices to 
the top of his case. “They don’t have the experi- 
ence on the route and cannot rely on their 





memories like I can,” he says. 

For carrier Kapes, and the thousands of car- 
riers, window clerks and distribution clerks like 
him all across the country, developing a good 
memory is a matter of taking the extra step to 


do the job right. 


ry 


Can memory be im- 


0 
eM" 
proved so that you don’t 


yin’ have to look up words you fre- 


quently use or embarrass yourself by 


of 
ew forgetting names? Experts agree that it can, 


but it does require some effort and concentra- 
tion. Most employees we interviewed thought a 
major prerequisite to improving memory is 
learning to pay attention. If you are always los- 
ing your keys, it is more than likely because you 
lay them down without thinking about it. If 
you’re daydreaming about your upcoming vaca- 
tion in Hawaii while you are being introduced to 
people at a party, chances are you will not re- 
member their names. When you meet someone, 
pay close attention to his or her name and face. 
Ask to have the name repeated if you’re not sure 
what it is and repeat the name aloud, giving 
yourself time to connect the name with the face. 


5 
jo” 
eit One of the best ways 
8 O to make those connections 
9 6) is to use association. You might 
ya" notice a particular characteristic of the 
) person and associate it with the name. When 
you are introduced to Sally Brown, remember 
that she has brown hair and brown eyes. It also 
helps to create a picture of the association. The 
next time you put down your keys, mentally 
form a picture of yourself placing the keys on 
top of the bureau, then the next morning you 
can recall that picture and remember where you 
put your keys. If you meet a big man named Jim 


Test your memory 


How good is your memory? Test yourself by seeing how many of these addresses you can re- 


Marshall, picture James Arness in your mind 





walking the streets of Dodge City where he was 


“Marshall.” 


Names like Baker, Lamb and Weaver are easy 


to turn into images in your mind, but what 
about names that aren’t so concrete? You have 
to be creative to conjure up an image for a 
name like Dropowski, but it can be done. You 


might think of someone dropping his skiis on his 
foot and yelling “ow.” The important thing is to 
make your mental images clear and precise, be- 


cause vivid, detailed images will stay in your 
memory long after vague, unclear images have 


been forgotten. The more personal, detailed and 


unusual the image is, the easier it is to re- 


member. As window clerk Evelyn Baker puts it: 
“The more bizarre the imagination, the better.” 

The use of association also improves memory 
for things other than names. In school we were 


told that the principal was our “pal,” and none 


of us ever again mixed up the spelling of princi- 
pal and principle. And if you can remember that 


separate has “a rat” in it, you will not join the 


many people who regularly misspell that word. 


Or if you can never remember whether it’s 


stalactites or stalagmites that grow on the top or 
bottom of caves, remember that the word stalac- 
tites has a “t” in it and so does top. 
Another way to use association to help your 
memory is to make up rhymes. If you meet Ms. 
Brown and she is unhappy, remember her with 
a rhyme—“Sally Brown wore a frown,” or if you 
talk to an angry customer named Mr. Gladstone, 
you might remember that he was “mad on the 
phone.” Using common phrases and rhymes can 
also jog people’s memories. The phrase “Spring 
forward and fall back” helps everyone remember 
which way to set the clocks when Daylight Saving 
Time rolls around (and when it leaves again). 
And “Thirty days hath September, April, June 
and November” smooths the way to remembering 
how long the individual months are. 


Continued next page 


member. Stedy the locations of the addresses below for 5 minutes. Then turn the page and try to re- 
call which addresses are in which boxes. For example, 4300 Blake Street is in Box D. 





4700-5599 Spring 6800-6999 Spring 
Coolridge Kelford 
4800-5199 West St. 5200-5799 West 
Juniper Broadway 
5500-6399 Blake 4800-5499 

















5600-6499 Spring 
Beverly Blvd. 
3200-3499 

Grant Ave. 
6400-7299 Blake 








6500-6799 Spring 
Turner 


3500-4299 West 
Porter 
4300-4799 Blake 








4400-4699 Spring 
Ruskin 
4300-4799 West 
Somers 
7300-7499 Blake 

















Continued from page 5 
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g Many employees say 
e, air that to help themselves re- 
g nu” member lists of things, they 

6 “chunk” items together into categories 
Gry instead of trying to remember a long, un- 
related list. For instance, if you have a number of 
chores to do on Saturday afternoon and you 
don’t want to forget any of them, divide them 
into groups. Perhaps you could list them into 
“things to buy,” “things to pick up,” and “jobs to 
do,” or you could divide them into the parts of 
town where you have to go. This chunking 
method also works well with numbers. It is 
easier to remember the number 627148921 by 
dividing it into sections—627-148-921—than try- 
ing to remember it all at once. 

Some of the best advice to help you remember 
is, as window clerk Rosemary Harriott said: “Write 
it down.” If it’s there in black and white, it is 
hard to forget it. However, list-making has its 
problems, too. Many employees said it doesn’t 
work for them because they usually lose their 
lists or “forget where they put them.” List-making 
can also be carried too far. One employee said 
she realized that had happened to her when 
she checked her list of chores to do after work 
and found that the first item on it was “make 
list.” 

List-making, paying attention, imagery, using 
association and making up stories all help postal 
people everywhere remember the information 
they need to do their jobs. So, take a bow, postal 
employees. 


Now where was I...? @ 


—-Sharon Greene Patton 








Now where 
did I put that? 


Have you ever gone into a room for 
something and forgotten what it was you 
were after by the time you got there? Have 
you ever spent a frantic 10 minutes in the 
morning searching for your keys while 
your car poolers sizzled? If you have, you 
have a lot of company. A recent Roper Re- 
port poll questioned people about the 
things they had most often forgotten in the 
past month, and only 10 percent said they 
hadn’t forgotten anything. On the average, 
the participants said they forgot at least 
four things. Compare your memory lapses 
with what the Roper Report says people 
most-often forgot (in order of importance): 
@ What was it you went into another room 

to get. 
® Name of a person just introduced to you. 
& The safe place where you put something. 
@ Where you put your keys. 

STV program you planned to watch. 

@ Birthday of reiative, close friend. 

®@ Name of person you had to introduce to 
someone. 

@ Where you put your glasses. 

@ Where you put your list of things to re- 
member. 

®@ Brand name of product you wanted to 
buy. 

®@ Umbrella, scarf, package on train, bus, 
etc. 

® Lunch, dinner, social engagement. 








Test your memory 
How many do you remember? Mark your answers in the space next to the street address. 
For example, Broadway was in Box B, so mark B in the blank next to it. 


Box Box 
B Somers 
6677 Blake 
10. Beverly Blvd. 
11. 6398 Blake 
12. 5347 West 
13. Porter 
14. 7400 Blake 
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Meet the USPS Governors 


In our last issue of Postal Life, we began a series 
_ of profiles of the U.S. Postal Service Governors. 
This month we are featuring Governors Camp and Voss. 





Leange. 20, merge 


Governor George W. Camp, a retired postal 
employee, was appointed to the Board of Gover- 
nors in 1979 for a six-year term that expires this 
December. He was elected vice-chairman of the 
Board in January of this year. 

Governor Camp is a veteran of more than 36 
years of federal service, including 11 years with 
the Third Army Headquarters. He began his 
postal career in 1957 as chief of the Data Pro- 
cessing Branch and acting regional officer in the 
Atlanta Regional Office. He served as postmaster 
of Atlanta for 13 years, until his appointment as 
director of Customer Services in the Southern 
Region in 1976. He retired in 1978 and was ap- 
pointed to the Board a year later. 

Governor Camp is past chairman of the At- 
lanta Federal Executive Board and a former 
member of the Georgia Baptist Hospital 
Commission. 





| 
‘ae a. Ness 


Governor Peter E. Voss, is the founder and 
chairman of the Northeastern Group and presi- 
dent of Midland Engineering, Inc., a diversified 
engineering, metal processing equipment and 
power transmission systems Company, and Over- 
seas American, in Canton, OH. He was appointed 
to the Board of Governors in 1982 for a term 
expiring in 1990 and serves as the chairman of 
the Board’s committee for Planning and Execu- 
tive Resources. 

In 1970, Governor Voss was named executive 
director and chairman of the National Finance 
Committee for the White House Conference on 
Children and Youth. He also has served as a 
United Nations consultant to the Brazilian gov- 
ernment and was a member of a special six-man 
Commerce Department mission sent to Yugosla- 
via and Poland to analyze trade possibilities be- 
tween those nations and the United States. 

Governor Voss is a member of the Chief Exec- 
utives Organization and the World Business 
Council and a director of the Education and 
Camping Foundation. 8 








HERE'S A WIN-WIN DEAL FOR 


You get valuable, award- 
winning collectibles (ideal for 
gift giving) at discount prices 
and the Postal Service gets 
additional revenues. 

Act now! Quantities are lim- 
ited and available on a first- 
come, first-served basis. 


For a limited time only, Postal Service 
employees may purchase—at a discount— 
beautiful and exciting stamp collecting 
products: 

& Relive the thrill of the Olympics with the 
Golden Moments, an award-winning gift 
book with action-packed illustrations by 
famous illustrator Bob Peak and introduc- 
tion by noted author James Michener. In- 
cludes a complete set of all the stamps and 
Stationery issued by USPS for the 1984 


Olympic Games. Originally sold for: $20.00, 
USPS employee price now: $17.00 
@ See again the exquisite State Birds and 
Flowers stamps and save them in the State 
Birds and Flowers Mint Set, beautifully illus- 
trated by Arthur and Alan Singer and con- 
taining all 50 stamps. USPS employee price 
now: $11.00° 
® Share with your children the enjoyment 
of Sports, Spirit of America and other excit- 
ing subjects creatively presented in collect- 
ing kits which help youngsters enjoy learn- 
ing about these subjects and related stamps. 
Originally sold for $2.00 to $3.00, USPS 
employee price now: $1.50 
® Learn about every U.S. stamp issued since 
1847, including the current estimated mar- 
ket values, in this 304-page, fully illustrated 
Postal Service Guide to U.S. Stamps. 
Originally sold for $3.50, USPS employee 
price now: $2.25 

These and other gifts may be ordered by 


4 Collection of United States 








Postal Service employees until September 
30, 1985, at these sale prices. Just fill 

in the order form and send it to the 
United States Postal Service, Philatelic Sales 
Division, Washington, D.C. 20265-9982 
with your check or money order. Do not 
send cash. 

Hurry—act today. These beautiful gifts 
won't last long at these record-breaking { 
prices. The quantities are limited to 10 
items per order and all items are available 
on a first-come, first-served basis. 

This year give your family and friends 
gifts they will enjoy and cherish. Introduce 
them to stamp collecting—the most popu- 
lar hobby in the world! 


Item Retail © Employee 
No. Cost Cost 


Golden Moments Mint Set 825 $20.00 $17.00 
Birds & Flowers Mint Set 801 $11.00 $11.00° 
Postal Service Guide 821 $3.50 $ 2.25 


* This collector's item contains $10.00 worth of postage 


Poach ph 7 hey pen * 















Item Retail 
No. Cost 

Topical Collecting Kits 
Outer Space 928 $3.00 
Sports 929 $2.50 
Spirit of America 924 $2.50 
Science & Scientists 930 $2.50 
Animals 933 $2.50 
Famous Persons 921 $2.50 
Transportation 922 $2.50 
30 Stamps From 30 Countries 923 $2.50 
1982 U. S. Collecting Kit 925 $2.00 
1984 Summer Games 854 $2.50 
American Wildlife Album 838 $3.50 


Other Items Available at a Discount 
1981 Commemorative Mint Set 881 

i 883 
884 
839 
830 


1983 Definitive Mint Set 834 


Due to limited quantities, each order is limited 


to 10 items. 
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$7.00 
$10.50 
$9.00 
$8.00 
$6.00 
$5.00 
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ITEM NO.| QUANT. 


SHIPPED BY 
REGISTERED MAIL 
$3.60 (OPTIONAL) 


TOTAL 


OU AND THE POSTAL SERVICE. 


. 
. . 
"fees 


PRICE 





Service employees only! 


ORDER FORM 





NAME 











O MASTERCARD MINIMUM CHARGE ORDER $10.00 


SSSR Re es! 
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Paul Nordlie 
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“Leslee Garvey has touched all our lives,” 
say the employees at the Sioux Falls, SD, 
Post Office. And they believe that any cus- 
tomer who has ever spoken with this year’s 
Outstanding Handicapped Postal Employee 
would say the same thing—and more. 

Her fellow employees talk of an “unconquer- 
able spirit” and a “joy of life” that make her an 
inspiration to everyone who meets her, talks with 
her on the telephone or receives her letters. 

Leslee Garvey, who was left a paraplegic by 
polio at age 8, says that people are her “first 
love,” which fits right in with her job as switch- 
board operator. Every day she answers hundreds 
of calls, supplying information and smoothing 
customers’ ruffled feathers when they have 
problems. 

Garvey, officially a clerk-typist, was first hired 
as part of a promotion to encourage the use of 
ZIP Codes. Since that time she has made herself 
indispensable. In addition to running the switch- 
board, she also volunteers for a variety of tasks 


Leslee Garvey, 1985's 
outstanding Handicapped 
Postal Employee, wears 
many hats at the Sioux 
Falls, SD, Post Office. 


Winners all 






beyond her normal duties. She is the postal 
“Santa Claus” and every year writes to hundreds 
of children, sometimes sending them special 
gifts. She coordinates a yearly drive at Christmas 
for needy families and devotes spare time writ- 
ing to elderly people and shut-ins who live alone 
and rarely receive mail. She also designs special 
philatelic flyers, displays and postal bulletin 
boards. 

Her determination demonstrated itself early in 
her life. She graduated first in her class from the 
Crippled Children’s High School in Sioux Falls 
and received a scholarship to the University of 
South Dakota. When the architectural barriers on 
the campus there made class attendance nearly 
impossible, she left college after one year deter- 
mined to eliminate those kind of barriers. Since 
then she has worked with many firms on adapt- 


















" Charlotte, NC, Post Office, represented the 





ing their buildings to the needs of handicapped 
and elderly people. 

Garvey doesn’t expect other people to help 
her. “I demand a great deal from myself, and I 
like people who expect a great deal from me,” 
she says. What pleases her most is when people 
ask her to do something she can’t possibly do 
because they have forgotten she is in a wheel- 
chair. 

This past May, Garvey visited Washington, DC, 
for the first time to attend the annual luncheon 
held in honor of all handicapped postal employ- 
ees. At the luncheon, Postmaster General Paul N. 
Carlin presented 1985’s Outstanding Handicap- 
ped Employee Award to Garvey and offered a 
moving tribute to all the nominees and to hand- 
icapped people throughout the Postal Service. 
He reaffirmed the Postal Service’s commitment 
to hiring handicapped employees and said that 
in honoring the five regional nominees, “We pay 
tribute to the more than 20,000 handicapped in- 
dividuals and 78,000 disabled veterans in the 
postal workforce.” 

He pointed out that last year the number of 
handicapped individuals in the Postal Service in- 
creased from 14,185 to 20,381 and in Fiscal 
Year 1984, 17 percent of all new career appoin- 
tees were disabled veterans. He said that we 
have succeeded in hiring so many handicapped 
individuals because of our sensitivity to their 
professional needs, and because “we do not be- 
lieve in disabled postal people, only variously- 
abled postal people.” 

In accepting her award as Outstanding Hand- 
icapped Employee, Garvey graciously thanked all 
the people who had made it possible. “Mark 
Twain once said he could live on a compliment 
for two months,” she quoted, holding her award 
up for everyone to see. “Well, this has to be 
good for at least two years.” 


OTHER REGIONAL NOMINEES: 
Southern Region 
Gary T. (Tommy) Miller, clerk-typist at the 


Glen Hutto 







Robert Campbell 


Other regional 
nominees for 
Outstanding 
Handicapped Postal 
Employee for 1985 
included: (top right) 
Gary T. (Tommy) 
Miller from the 
Southern Region; 
(middle) Robert L. 
Ordon, Northeast 
Region; and 
(bottom) Julian A. 
Murray from the 
Eastern Region. 



















Bob Novok 


Southern Region as its outstanding handicapped 
employee. Miller, a promising high school 
athlete, fractured his back in 1972 in a high 
school football game, which caused paralysis 
from the waist down and crippled his hands. He 
joined the Postal Service in 1982 as a clerk- 
typist after learning to type with pencils strapped 
to his hands. His disability has not slowed him 
down. He received an associate degree in Busi- 
ness Administration while maintaining a B+ 
average and is working toward his bachelor’s 
degree. He drives a specially-equipped 
Continued next page 
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Continued from page 11 

van and helped found an organization which 
provides transportation, recreation and support 
for handicapped people. 


Eastern Region 

Julian A. Murray, the representative from the 
Eastern Region, has worked for the Baltimore, 
MD, Post Office since February 1983 as an auto- 
mated mark-up clerk. He served in the Army as a 
paratrooper and had always been actively invol- 
ved in sports, including playing halfback on the 

















Bob Anderson 


Army semi-professional football team. While in 
the Army, he had a vehicle accident in which his 
left foot was crushed, and after six operations, 
the foot was amputated. When he was dis- 
charged from the Army, a counselor from the 
Disabled Veterans of America suggested he con- 
sider employment with the U. S. Postal Service’s 
Severely Handicapped Program. With the help of 
the Maryland Vocational Rehabilitation Center, 
he learned typing and administrative skills and 
subsequently passed the Baltimore Post Office 
automated clerk mark-up examination. He and 
his wife, Cynthia, and their four children live in 
Severna Park, MD. 


Western Region 

The Western Region’s nominee, Lawrence J. 
Young, is a believer in determination. Although 
he lost his right leg above the knee and his left 
kneecap in a land mine explosion in Viet Nam, 
he is still active in sports, particularly skiing, and 
in the rehabilitation of other amputees through 
sports and recreation. He founded the Tahoe 
Handicapped Ski School, a non-profit ski school 
for handicapped people, and in 1981 was the na- 
tional champion in the 6-kilometer cross country 
race for the handicapped. First hired as a letter 
carrier at the Truckee, CA, Post Office, he cur- 
rently works as a distribution and window clerk. 
His most recent assignment has been as Officer- 
in-charge at the Donner, CA, Post Office. He and 
his wife, Linda, are the parents of 3-year-old 
Mathew and 4-month-old Ian. 


Northeast Region 

Robert L. Ordon, the outstanding handicapped 
employee from the Northeast Region, works as a 
distribution clerk in the Hicksville, NY, Post Of- 
fice even though he suffers from both multiple 
sclerosis and disabilities related to his Army ser- 
vice in Viet Nam, where he was wounded three 
times. His concern for other disabled people led 
him to be recommended by Congressman Wil- 
liam Carney to serve on the national board re- 
sponsible for eliminating physical barriers to the 
handicapped. Because of his own disability, he 
has been particularly concerned with preventing 
injury and accidents in the work place and has 
persistently worked to make it safe for other em- 
ployees. For his contributions to postal safety, he 
has received many commendations and awards. 
He and his wife, Lynda, and daughter, Rebecca, 
live in Medford, NY. a 


Lawrence J. Young, the Western Region’s nominee 
for outstanding Handicapped Employee, shows the 
technique that made him 1981's national champion 
in the 6-kilometer cross country race for the 
handicapped. 
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CARRIER ALERT 


A program that delivers peace of mind 


Jim Kuhla sees many of his customers out of their houses. He checks on his el- 
more often than their children do. Once a derly and disabled customers, looking for 
day, he stops by their houses, bringing any unusual signs that might indicate some- 
them a sense of security along with their thing is wrong. Jim Kuhla is a letter carrier, 
mail. He delivers news from families and and he and thousands of other carriers like 
friends to people who sometimes have little him touch the lives of millions of people. 
contact with others or who cannot easily get Continued next page 


Carrier Jim Kuhla keeps a watchful eye on customers like Elizabeth Davies, former postmaster of Manassas, 
VA, as he makes his daily rounds. 
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Continued from page 13 


With the rapid growth of the elderly popula- 
tion in this country (see box), the number of 
older people who live alone has greatly in- 
creased. For these people, and for their children 
who often live far away, sudden illness or injury 
are very real fears. Without family or friends to 
check on them regularly, elderly people can in- 
jure themselves and go unnoticed for days. Hav- 
ing a letter carrier who stops by every day 
brings them peace of mind. 

City letter carriers and rural carriers have al- 
ways watched out for elderly people, and over 
and over again, their actions save people’s lives. 
Until three years ago, their concern for their 
customers was handled informally. But in 1982, 
the Postal Service and the National Association 
of Letter Carriers (NALC), with the assistance of 
the American Red Cross and the Department of 
Health and Human Service’s Administration on 
Aging, initiated Carrier Alert, a formal program 
making it easier for carriers to get assistance for 
their customers who are in need. Recently, the 
National Rural Letter Carriers Association also 
joined the program. 

Carrier Alert is a volunteer community service 
under which local postmasters and presidents of 
local branches of the unions cooperate with 
community agencies to offer a method of recog- 
nizing when elderly and disabled persons need a 
little extra attention. The local agency notifies 
the post office of people who have registered 
with the service, and then a decal is placed in 
the person’s mailbox as a signal to the letter car- 
rier to watch for accumulation of mail, which 
could mean illness or an accident. 

Carrier Alert is growing rapidly and as its third 
anniversary rolls around, more and more post of- 
fices have signed up to take part in the program. 
But its success story is more than just a matter 
of numbers. Carrier Alert has given us the op- 


An aging nation 


portunity to join with local communities in pro- 
viding a valuable public service while generating 
positive publicity throughout the country. The 
program has enhanced our public image and has 
provided local union and management represen- 
tatives with an opportunity to work together in 
a cooperative effort. And most important, the 
program is saving lives and making countless 
numbers of people who live alone feel more 
secure. 


A special responsibility 

Jim Kuhla, a carrier at the Manassas, VA, Post 
Office since 1968, feels a special responsibility 
for the people on his route, and he thinks Car- 
rier Alert is good for carriers, good for the Postal 
Service and particularly good for his elderly cus- 
tomers. “Most carriers are conscientious about 
their patrons,” he says. “You get to know their 
habits and are in a good position to notice when 
those habits change.” 

For years he has watched for a build-up of 
mail or other changes in his customers’ routines 
and always checks with a neighbor when he sees 
reason for concern. “It’s usually that the people 
have gone on vacation or are away for a couple 
of days and have forgotten to tell me, but I al- 
ways try to find out,” he says. “You never know 
when something might be wrong.” He thinks 
Carrier Alert makes checking on his customers 
easier because he knows who to call if there’s a 
problem. 

Jim Kuhla is just one of the thousands of car- 
riers who take a special interest in their custom- 
ers. Over the years, many carriers have saved 
lives because they were in the right place at the 
right time and took the time to notice that 
something was out of the ordinary. Here are just 
a few of the stories about our “carrier heroes” 
and their special relationships with their 
customers. 


The need for a program such as Carrier Alert becomes more apparent when you realize how 
many elderly people live in America...and the number is rising every year. 


Year 1950 | 1955] 1960 | 1965} 1970} 1975 




















1980 





1985 | 1990} 1995} 2000 | 2005 2015 | 2020 


36.2 





























A watchful eye 

Kevin Ward had been keeping tabs on a 73- 
year-old woman on his route as part of the Car- 
rier Alert program in Ft. Wayne, IN, so when her 
mail piled up, he knew something was amiss. He 
knocked on her door, and the woman weakly 
told him she had fallen several days before. 
Ward quickly called representatives of the Coun- 
cil on Aging, the program’s sponsor in the area, 
who found the woman dazed, malnourished and 
in pain. She was admitted to the hospital and re- 
leased two weeks later. Her recovery was attri- 
buted to the watchful eye of Ward, who has 
been a carrier in Ft. Wayne for 10 years. Ward 
was presented with awards from the Council on 
Aging, a neighborhood service organization and 
the Postal Service. 


Valuable program 

Phyllis Ludwig, a carrier in Port Orange, FL, 
was making her rounds in a mobile home park 
when she realized that one of her customers had 
not picked up his mail from the previous day. 
She notified the park office, which sent a mainte- 
nance man to check out the situation. The 
maintenance man found the man lying uncon- 
scious on the floor and immediately called 
emergency medical personnel. The man had suf- 
fered a stroke the day before. Ludwig said this 
incident made her see the value of Carrier Alert, 
and she hoped it would encourage more people 
to sign up for the program. 


All in a day’s work 

Jacob L. Farrell, a carrier at the Fort Worth, 
TX, Post Office, knows his customers well, so 
when one of them didn’t pick her mail up for 
several days, he knew something had to be 
wrong. He asked a neighbor if he had seen the 
83-year-old woman, and when the neighbor said 
he hadn’t, they looked into the house. When 
they saw her unconscious on the floor, they 
called the fire department, which credits Farrell 
with saving the woman's life. “There is no doubt 
in my mind that if Farrell hadn’t acted as he did, 
it might have been too late to help the woman,” 
said the local fire chief. 

For Farrell, it was all part of a day’s work. “We 
have a good program called Carrier Alert that 
teaches us to be aware,” he says. “But I try to 
help anyone I can. I look out for the elderly be- 
cause a lot of the time, they have no one check- 
ing on them.” Like most of his fellow-carriers, 
Farrell shrugs off the idea that he is a hero. “I 
was just trying to help. I would do the same 
thing for anyone I thought was in trouble.” 


Twice a hero 

Jerry Jones has been a carrier on the same 
route in Madill, OK, for 20 years, and during that 
time he has come to know his customers well. 
That knowledge has helped him save the lives of 
two people on his route. Three years ago, after a 
holiday weekend, he noticed that an elderly 
woman who was confined to a wheelchair had 
not picked up her mail. When she did not re- 
spond to his knock, he called the police, the 
sponsoring agency for Carrier Alert in Madill, 
who found her lying nearly dead on the kitchen 
floor. Due to Jones’ quick action, the woman 
was taken to a hospital where she recovered. 

Recently Jones noticed a build-up of mail at 
another elderly customer’s house, and because 
he knew the woman was a diabetic and never 
missed picking up her mail, he became con- 
cerned. He pounded on the door, and the 
woman called out that she needed help. She had 
fallen and was lying helplessly alone, and since 
she needed insulin for her diabetes, she could 
have died if Jones had not found her when he 
did. 

Jones doesn’t think he’s a hero. Helping his 
customers is part of the job. “Nobody knows these 
people’s habits as well as I do.” he says, and that 
puts him in the right position to help. “After all,” 
he says, “We're all going to get old one day.” 

And maybe when we do, there will be a carrier 
who takes the time to care. s 

——Sharon Greene Patton 
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1985's Outstanding Handicapped 
MEET THE USPS Postal Employee’s courage touches 
GOVERNORS many lives. Meet her and the four 
Governors George W. Camp and other regional nominees. 
Peter E. Voss are profiled. 





PICTURE PERFECT EMPLOYEE 


When the Direct Mail Association 
B — needed a letter carrier for a poster 
oe ty ringing Vou encouraging people to shop by mail, 
—— NN Robert Zane was a natural choice as 
ae ~ the World! the “model” carrier. The posters were 
: ; : iF > hung in post offices throughout the 
* country. 

Twenty-two years in the same job 
have brought the Utica, NY, carrier 
many awards for outstanding job 
performance and many 
commendations from customers for his 
friendliness and service to people on 
his route. His thick personnel file tells 
a story of a caring that goes far beyond 
the requirements of his job. 

The father of two boys ages 13 and 
15, Zane says he enjoyed helping 
prepare the poster and thinks of it as 
a public service—like coaching Little 
League teams or serving 20 years in 
the Army Reserve. “I only had to pose 
for the artist a couple of times, ” he 
says. “But that little bit of work certainly 
brought me a lot of attention.” 


Mike Doherty, Utica Observer Dispatch 
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